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THE BOOK BORROWER. 





An Expert.— ‘‘ They say that no one can beat Hoffly keep- 
ing books.” 

**T guess that’s right. He borrowed a dozen of mine and 
kept every one of them.’ — Detroit Free Press. 





“Of the making of books there is no end,” 
is one of the oft-quoted sayings of the Bible. 

Quite in harmony with this declaration is the 
fact that of the borrowing of books there is no 
end. 

Somebody once said that “the art of book- 
keeping was very simple, for all that is neces- 
sary to help you keep your books is never to 
lend them.” Though intended for a pun on 
the system of bookkeeping as a business, yet 
the suggestion holds a deal of common sense. 

My neighbor wishes to read a certain book, 






but is not, or thinks he is not, able to pur- 
chase it. 

“Why should I buy it when A. and B., who 
are constant book-buyers, are always willing to 
‘lend.’ And after all, one wants only to possess 
himself of the contents. After the story is 
read, what use have I for the book?” 

So he reasons and preys upon his friends, 
unconscious that behind his back they depre- 
cate the habit of borrowing, though they have 
not the courage to refuse him. The very sight 
of a new book, its charming cover, its possibili- 
ties for mental enjoyment, its uncut pages, 
mute though not inglorious, stimulate his curi- 
osity, and whet the always insatiate appetite of 
the borrower. 

“Oh! is it out? I’ve heard so much about 
it! Is it really a success, and may I have a 
peep atit? Shall I cut the leaves to save you 
the trouble? Isn’t it printed beautifully? I 
can always form an idea of a book’s contents by 
reading a sentence here and there — can’t you ?” 

Such is the usual formula of the book-bor- 
rower, and she — generally it is she — gets her 
way sooner or later. Months afterward the 
book is missed. Some member of the family 
wants to look up a passage, the spirit of which 
is familiar, but the language of which has 
slipped from memory, and lo, that particular 
volume is missing. Shelves are overhauled, 
the library is carefully gone through, every 
place where a book may be supposed to hide is 
thoroughly searched. The book had certainly 
been bought, and good money had been paid 
for it. Itis so provoking! Nobody quite re- 
members what has become of it, till suddenly 
some one says: — 

“It was lent to Mrs. B. She promised faith- 
fully to return it, but she never did.” 
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Finally, it is ascertained that Mrs. B. has 
moved out of the city, but nobody calls her a 
“ thief.” 

Besides: the reverence which most persons 
possess for a good book, there is the pride of 
ownership. I have seen the eyes sparkle, the 
cheek dimple, the whole face alive with the 
delight of having purchased— perhaps with 
great self-denial— some costly book, that, like 
a hidden nugget of gold, had long tantalized a 
book-lover with, the hope of ultimate posses- 
sion. 

To such persons the book is as the apple of 
the eye. The pages are almost sacred, the 
binding is a delight. The printed volume 
stands to them in the place of a friend. It is 
always ready to give a welcome; it never 
changes. The words that were yesterday so 
precious are just as precious to-day. To such, 
a request to borrow so choice a thing is some- 
thing terrible, Look at the flashing eyes, and 
you will not ask the same question twice. 

Suppose a friend looking over your choice 
collection of pictures should say: “ Would you 
mind lending me your painting of ‘Judith and 
Holofernes,’ or the ‘Triumph of Galatea,’ for 
an evening or two? I will be extremely care- 
ful of it, and see that the frame is not injured. 
It would give so much pleasure to our friends.” 

What sort of an answer would a request of 
that sort merit? Yet you readily lend the 
book, though it may be a costly edition. 

There is not a family or an individual that 
has not suffered from this universal depreda- 
tion. Even the author is besieged in numer- 
ous ways. Of the little bundle of volumes 
sent him by his publisher, nothing remains in 
the course of a few months but the space 
where they once stood. He does not like to 
say: “Go buy my book. It cost time, trouble, 
hard work, and money. Yuu deprive me in 
this way of a portion of my income.” To be 
sure, it is only a book—only a few pages of 
common paper, wrought with common type, 
bound with ordinary cloth; only a story or a 
song, a bit of biography or of history. The 
untrained mind seldom enters into details —the 
hours spent in arduous painstaking, the search 
for material, involving much work, many steps 
_ to and fro, much elaboration, patient perusal of 


musty volumes, long hours of sleeplessness, 
aching fingers, weary brain, — only a book! 

A few curious facts in book lending have 
come under my notice. I have a friend who 
has a fine library, which he is constantly add- 
ing to. He owned one set of books which he 
prized more than all the others, and which as 
a great favor he lent to an acquaintance. The 
latter left the city without returning the books. 
Repeated letters requesting the return of the 
volumes received no reply. 

Meantime another friend wished to borrow 
those particular volumes. In order to accom- 
modate this borrower, my friend sent to a dis- 
tance and bought a new set of the missing 
books in order to lend them —which proves 
that “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast”; z. ¢, the hope that there is some 
ground for our instinctive faith in human 
nature. This time the books were returned. 

Another friend, now an author of national 
reputation, had an uncle who was careful to 
stinginess about his books. He was in pos- 
session of a fine library, which he managed to 
keep intact by persistently refusing to lend his 
dearly-prized possessions, even to members of 
his own family. This course so offended his 
niece, who was of an exceedingly generous 
nature, that she declared if, when grown to 
woman’s estate; she came into possession of 
any books, she would lend to all who asked for 
them. She has kept her word, and the result 
is, that though she has owned enough books to 
fill a large library, she now has comparatively 
none atall. She does not regret lending them, 
but losing them is quite another thing. 

Almost every one knows that as a rule books 
which are lent are seldom returned, unless in 
the case of a circulating library, when a penalty 
is attached to the failure to bring them back. 
There are very few who have not suffered in 
this way at some time or other, and perhaps 
fewer still who are not guilty of the book bor- 
rower’s cardinal offense. It is a case where 
the application of the golden rule is needed. 

If you would not have people borrow your 
books and keep them, do not borrow yourself; 
or if you do borrow occasionally, take the 
utmost possible care of the book, so that it may 
be returned to its owner in as good condition 
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as it was when it was received, and return it 
promptly when it has been read. 

These things ought to be made points of 
honor, but they are not. It is almost as bad 
to return a book which is defaced as it is 
to keep it. If the injury done was unavoidable, 
a new book should replace the damaged one. 
Any defacement from carelessness that could 
have been avoided is inexcusable. Iremembera 
case in point. 1 lent a valuable book to a dear 
friend. She returned it minus some twenty 
pages gone from the middle of the book. This, 
of course, destroyed the continuity of the story, 
and rendered the volume comparatively useless. 
When I asked her how it happened, she almost 


flippantly replied that her little nephew had 
been looking at the pictures, and she supposed 
he tore the book. Evidently she did not think 
it mattered much. Needless to say, she was 
never so dear a friend afterward. 

Charles Lamb, tired of lending his books, 
threatened to chain Wordsworth’s poems to his 
shelves, adding, “for of those who borrow, 
some read slow, some mean to read, but don’t 
read, and some neither read nor mean to read, 
but borrow te leave you an opinion of their 
sagacity.” 

He might have added, “and some never re- 
turn borrowed books.” From such deliver us! 
Mary A. Denison. 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY. 


An old rule for those who would be well 
dressed says: “When you have finished, go 
to the mirror and see what you can take off.” 
The same rule applies with equal force to the 
short story: “When you have written it, go 
over it and see what you can take out.” 

Besides being the best preparation for novel 
writing, short story writing is undoubtedly, at 
the present time, the best paying and most 
satisfactory form of literary work. The quali- 
ties which make it successful are to be attained 
only by constant and patient practice. The 
real work of writing a story may be brief, but 
years of preparation must lie behind, before a 
manuscript which has been written in an hour 
or two can be artistic. 


The first thing is the central idea, and this’ 


is most important. There are only a few ideas 
in the world, but their ramifications are count- 
less, and one need never despair of a theme. 
Your story may be one of either failure or suc- 
cess, but it must be true. Given the man and 
the circumstances, we should know his action. 

The plot must unfold naturally; otherwise it 


will be a succession of distinct sensations, 
rather than a complete and harmonious whole. 
There is no better way to produce this effect 
than to follow Edmund Russell’s rule of color 
in dress: “When a contrasting color is intro- 
duced, there should be at least two subordi- 
nate repetitions of it.” 

Each character should appear or be spoken 
of at least twice before his main action. Fol- 
lowing this rule makes one of the differences 
between artistic and sensational literature. The 
heroine of a dime novel always finds a hero to 
rescue her in the nick of time. Perhaps she 
never sees him again. In the artistic novel, 
while the heroine may see the rescuer first at 
the time when she needs him most, he never 
disappears altogether from the story. 

Description is a thing which is much abused. 
There is no truer indication of an inexperienced 
hand than a story beginning with a description 
of a landscape which is not necessary to the 
plot. If the peculiarities of the scenery must 
be understood before the idea can be devel- 
oped, the briefest possible description is not 
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out of place. Subjectively, a touch of weather 
or landscape is allowable, but it must be purely 
incidental. Weather is a very common thing, 
and is apt to be uninteresting. 

It is a mistake to tell anything which the 
people in the story could inform the reader 
about without your help. A conversation be- 
tween two people will bring out all the facts 
necessary as Well as two pages of narration by 
the author. There is a way also of telling 
things from the point of view of the person 
they concern. Those who have studied Latin 
will find the “indirect discourse” of Cicero a 
useful model. 

The people in the story can tell their own 
peculiarities better than the author can do it 
for them. It is not necessary to say that a 
woman is a snarling, grumpy person. Bring 
the old lady in and let her snarl, if she is in 
your story at all. 

The choice of words is not to be lightly con- 
sidered. Never use two adjectives where one 
will do, or a weak word where a stronger 
synonym is possible. Fallows’ book, “ 100,000 
Synonyms and Antonyms,” and _ Roget’s 
“Thesaurus of Words and Phrases” will 
prove invaluable to those who wish to improve 
themselves in this respect. Analysis of sen- 
tences which seem to you particularly strong 
is a good way to strengthen your vocabulary. 
Take, for instance, the oft-quoted expression of 
George Eliot’s: “Inclination snatches argu- 
ment to make indulgence seem judicious 
choice.” Substitute “takes” for “snatches,” 
and read the sentence Leave out 
“seem” and put “appear” in its place. 
“Proper” is a synonym for “judicious”; sub- 
stitute it, and put “selection” in the place of 
“choice.” Reading the sentence again, we 
have: “Inclination takes argument to make 
indulgence appear proper selection.” The 
strength is wholly gone, though the meaning 
is unchanged. 

Find out what you want to say, and then say 
it, in the most direct English at your command. 
One of the best models of concise expression 
of thought is to be found in the essays of 
Emerson. He compresses a whole world into 
a single sentence, and a system of philosophy 
into an epigram. 


again. 


“Literary impressionism,” which is largely 
the use of onomatopoetic words, is a valuable 
factor in the artistic short story. It is possible 
to convey the impression of a threatening sky 
and a stormy sea without doing more than 
alluding to the crash of the surf against the 
shore. The mind of the reader, accustomed 
to subtle touches, will at once picture the rest. 
An element of strength is added also by occa- 
sionally referring an impression to another 
sense. For instance, the newspaper poet 
writes: “The street was white with snow,” 
and makes his line commonplace doggerel. 
Tennyson says: “The streets were dumd with 
snow,” and his line is poetry. 

“Blackening the background” is a common 
fault of story writers. In many of the Italian 
operas, everybody who does not appear in the 
final scene is killed off in the middle of the 
last act. This wholesale slaughter is useless, 
as well as inartistic. The true artist does not 
make his background a solid wall of gloom, in 
order that his central figure may stand out 
prominently. Yet gloom has its proper place, 
as well as joy. In the old tragedies of the 
Greeks, just before the final catastrophe, the 
chorus is supposed to advance to the centre 
of the theatre and sing a perfect bacchanale of 
frenzied exultation. In the “Antigone” of 
Sophocles, just before the death of Antigone 
and her lover, the chorus sings an ode which 
makes one wonder at its extravagant expres- 
sion. When the catastrophe occurs, the mys- 
tery is explained. Sophocles meant the sacri- 
fice of Antigone to come home with its full 
force ; and well he attained his end by the use 
of an artistic method which a few of our 
writers are subtle enough to recognize and 
claim for their own purposes. 

“ Highsounding ” sentences, which the inex- 
perienced writer is apt to put into the mouths 
of his people, only make them appear ridicu- 
lous. The school girl in the story is too apt 
to say “The day has been most unpleasant,” 
whereas the real school girl throws her books 
down with a bang and declares that she has 
had “a perfectly horrid time.” Her grammar 
may be incorrect, but her method of expression 
is true to life, and there the business of the 
writer ends. Put yourself in your hero’s place, 
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and see what you would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. If you were in love with a young 
woman, you would n’t get down on your knees 
and swear by all that was holy that you would 
die if she did n’t marry you, at the same time 
tearing your hair out in handfuls and endeavor- 
ing to give her a concise biography of yourself. 
You would put your arm around her the first 
minute you had her to yourself, if you felt 
reasonably sure she cared for you, and tell her 
what she meant to you — perhaps so low that 
even the author of the story could n’t hear 
what you said, and would have to describe 
what he saw afterward in order to let his 
readers guess what had really happened. 

It is a lamentable fact, but the description of 
a person’s features gives absolutely no idea of 
his appearance. It is better to give a touch 
or two, and let the imagination do the rest. 
“ Hair like the raven’s wing” and the “ mid- 
night eyes,” and the other things can be spared. 
The personal charms of the lover can be 
brought out through the meditations of the 
lovee, better than by a page of description. 

The law of compensation has its place in 
the artistic story. Those who do wrong must 
suffer wrong; those who work must be re- 
warded, if not in the tangible thing they seek, 
at least in the conscious strength which comes 
from struggling. And “poetic justice,” which 
metes out to those who do the things that they 
have done, is relentless and eternal, in art as 
well as life. 

“Style” is a purely individual matter, and 
if itis anything at all, it is the expression of 
one’s self. Zola has said that “art is nature 
seen through the medium of a temperament,” 
and the same is true of literature. Bunner’s 
stories are as thoroughly Bunner as the man 
who wrote them, and “ The Badge of Courage ” 
is nothing unless it be the moody, sensitive, 
half-morbid Stephen Crane. 

Observation of the things nearest at hand 
and the sympathetic understanding of people 
are the first requisites. Do not place the 
scene of a story in Europe if you have never 
been there, and do not assume to comprehend 
the inner life of a congressman if you have 
never seen one. Do not write of mining camps 
if you have never seen a mountain, or of 


society, if you have never worn evening dress. 

James Whitcomb Riley has made himself 
loved and honored by writing of the simple 
things of home, and Louisa Alcott’s name is 
a household word because she wrote of the 
“Little Women” whom she knew. Eugene 
Field has written of the children that he loved 
and understood, and won a truer fame than if 
he had attempted “ The Master” of Zangwill. 
Kipling’s life in India has given us the “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills” and the “ Jungle Book,” 
which Mary E. Wilkins could not have written, 
in spite of the genius which has made her New 
England stories the most effective of their 
kind. Joel Chandler Harris could not have 
written “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” but those of 
us who have enjoyed the wiles of that “mon- 
stus soon beas’, Brer Rabbit,” would not have 
it otherwise. 

You cannot write of love unless you have 
loved, of suffering unless you have suffered, or 
of death, unless some one who was dear tu you 
has learned the heavenly secret. A little touch 
of each must teach you the full meaning of the 
great thing you mean to write about, or your 
work will be lacking. There are few of us to 
whom the great experiences do not come sooner 
or later, and in the mean time there are the lit- 
tle every-day happenings, which are full of 
sweetness and help if they are only seen 
properly, to last until the great things come 
to test us to our utmost strength, to crush us 
if we are not strong, and to make us broader, 
better men and women if we withstand the 
blow. 

And lastly, remember this: that merit is in- 
variably recognized. If your stories are worth 
printing, they will fight their way through “the 
abundance of material on hand.” The light of 
the public square is an unfailing test, and a 
good story is sure to be published sooner or 
later, if a fair amount of literary instinct is ex- 
ercised in sending it out. Meteoric success is 
not desirable. Slow, hard, conscientious work 
will surely win its way, and those who are at 
the bottom of the ladder now are gradually 
ascending to make room for the next genera- 
tion of story writers on the rounds below. 

Myrtle Reed. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
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The Outlook, which was the pioneer in mak- 
ing the change from newspaper to quarto mag- 
azine form which weekly religious newspapers 
generally have since adopted, has made another 
change in the same direction, and is now a 
weekly magazine with pages 64%x9¥% inches 
in size, instead of 9x13 inches. Its publishers 
announce that hereafter its monthly illustrated 
number will contain on an average about 148 
pages, and its other issues at least sixty-eight 
pages each, including cover. The Oxtlook’s 
innovation is an interesting one, and it remains 
to be seen whether the example set will be 
followed, as before, by other religious journals. 


a** 


Among the papers which have changed with 
the new year to the form just abandoned by 


the Outlook are the Presbyterian Banner of 


_ Pittsburg; the Vorthwestern Christian Advo- 


cate of Chicago; the Western Christian Advo- 
cate of Cincinnati; and the Central Christian 
Advocate of St. Louis. Other changes are to 
be noted among the religious papers. The 
Mid-Continent of St. Louis has been merged 
in the Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, and 
the S¢. Louis Presbyterian has been absorbed 
by the Christian Observer of Louisville. 
a % 

A paragraph which has been floating around 
in the newspapers says : — 

When William Dean Howells, the novelist, 
decides to write a novel on any particular phase 
of life, he orders all the clippings on that sub- 
ject that can be found, and the incidents thus 
obtained furnish the groundwork of the story. 

Answering a question regarding the accuracy 
of the paragraph, Mr. Howells writes to the 
editor of THE WRITER as follows : — 

I used clippings to verify the prevalence of 
defalcation and its general character when 
writing “ The Qualityof Mercy” only. I never 
used them as the groundwork of any story; 


though I think they might well be used in that 
way. W. D. Howells. 


a 
* * 


Do not let your subscription for THE WRITER 
expire. The rule now is to stop sending 
the magazine when subscriptions run out. 
Every subscriber hereafter will be notified in 
advance of the expiration of his subscription, 
in ample time for him to renew. Then, if his 
WRITER stops coming, it will be because the 
necessary remittance has not been made. 


* 
* * 


The title of John J. Chapman’s article in the 
January Aflantic, “Emerson Sixty Years 
After,” seems premature at first to readers 
who are accustomed to regard Emerson almost 
as a contemporary, but it is justified by the 
fact that Emerson’s first book, the pamphlet on 
“Nature,” was published just sixty years ago, 
in 1836. 


* 
_ a 


In THE WRITER for November attention was 
called in an editorial note to the Avena’s pecu- 
liar habit of making the names of authors in its 
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table of contents more conspicuous than the 
titles of their contributions. An advance note 
sent out by the publishers of the magazine in 
December says : — 

“Some change of appearance will be noticed 
in the January Arena. The relative place and 
size of type of the authors’ names and of the 
titles of articles in the table of contents on the 
front cover are exchanged, the effect being to 
make the sudject prominent rather than the 
writer as before, while instead of the attention 
being called to the most prominent articles by 
their titles being printed a second time in red 
ink on the margins of the cover, the red ink is 
used in the table of contents itself, and no titles 
are printed more than once. It is hoped the 
changes will be thought to be for the better.” 


«** 


As a specimen of what editors have to con- 
tend with, this letter, received by the editor of 
the Mountain Grove (Mo.) Fournai, is interest- 
ing: — 

——, Onto, May 27, 1896. 
Dear Eprror: 

My Father received the paper you sent him and he not being 
particularly fond of writing 1 thought I would enjoy writing a 
piece for your paper. 

I shall not be teageous in writing a long piece with expecta- 
tion of getting the prizes you have offered but shal! therefore 
write a short piece and only want twenty-five cents for the 
piece. If you do not accept this piece let me know and I will 
write another for same price. Twenty-five cents. 

If you would wish me write pieces regularly let me know. 

The subject and piece will be on the other sheet of The 
Paper. 

When writting please address 


Can I hear favorably next week ? 


* 
* * 


It is to be feared that the WRITER sub- 
scriber who objects to having the mother-in- 
law jest introduced into the magazine read 
only the titles of the articles on “The Super- 
fluous Relative.” 

as 

Apropos of Mr. Denison’s article on “ The 
Book Borrower,” in the present number of THE 
WRITER, there is a simple device the use of 
which enables owners of private libraries easily 
to keep track of books lent. When a borrower 
takes away a book, in its place on the shelf 
should be put a piece of cardboard on which 
is written the title of the book, the name of the 


borrower, the date when it is lent, and the date 
when its return is expected. No book should 
ever be lent for an indefinite time. The bor- 
rower should always be given to understand 
that the book he takes is lent for a week, or a 
month, or for six months, as the case may be, 
but always that its return is expected within a 
given time. If, whea the time is up, the book 
does not come back, a polite note requesting 


its return is proper and advisable. 


a *% 


The editor has good reason to complain 
when the writer sends him a manuscript the 
sheets of which are scented with sickening 
perfume, but so has the writer good reason to 
complain when the editor sends back a manu- 
script scented with the smoke of the cigar that 
his editorial highness was enjoying while he 
was reading it. W. H. H. 
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Christenson was found at Christenson was found at 
55 B street, South Boston, 55 B street, South Boston, 
where he has been stopping | where he has been staying 
since last September. — Bos- | since September. 
ton Journal. | 





The other morning while ‘The other morning as I 
coming down School street was coming down School 
an iron receptacle containing | street an iron receptacle con- 
ashes was emptied into a cart. taining ashes was emptied 
— Boston Post. | into a cart. 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





When I was a girl I began to write, with 
some promise of success, but soon gave it up, 
because I did not know what to do with my 
productions. Six years ago I began again, but, 
being interested in a thousand different sub- 
jects, I found J needed a knowledge of periodi- 
cals which it was impossible for me to gain. 
Three years ago a local editor handed me a 
circular of The Writer’s Literary Bureau. I 
was delighted, for I thought I had found the 
middleman or commission merchant that I had 
so long desired. But again I was disappointed, 
for I found that I must pay fifty cents to have 
a manuscript even looked at, and an indefinite 
sum extra for postage. Now, I cannot see 
why one commission merchant, any more than 
another, should ask pay for looking at the 
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goods offered for his use. It is bad enough to 
have a manuscript rejected, without paying for 
the disappointment. Why should a literary 
bureau require fees for examining manuscript 
submitted for sale on commission? A. C. B. 

[A commission merchant dealing in potatoes 
can tell at a glance whether the goods sent to 
him are salable or not. To arrive at a similar 
conclusion with a manuscript, the time of an 
experienced Manuscript Reader is required, 
and that time must be paid for, whether the 
manuscript proves to be good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. The fees charged by The Writer’s Liter- 
ary Bureau for examining manuscripts could 
not be reduced without making the business 
unprofitable. As far as unsalable manuscripts 
are concerned, it is better and cheaper fora 
writer to pay fifty cents even to be told that 
his manuscript is certainly unsalable, than it 
is for him to spend a dollar or two in postage 
in submitting the manuscript to editors, only 
to reach substantially the.same conclusion. If 
The Writer’s Literary Bureau finds a manu- 
script certainly unsalable, it says so frankly; 
if there is a possibility ot selling the manu- 
script, the author is directed at once to his 
best market. — w. H. H.] 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ancient Inp1a: Its Language and Religions. 
H. Oldenburg. 110 pp. then 25 cents. 
Court Publishing Company. 1896. 
“The Study of Sanscrit,” “The Religion of 

the Veda,” and “ Buddhism” are the titles of 

the three essays that make up “ Ancient India.” 

They originally appeared in the Deutsche Runa- 

schau of Berlin, and are now published in Eng- 

lish by special arrangement with their distin- 
guished author. 





By Professor 
Chicago: Open 


Tue Proruets or Isragv. By Professor Carl Heinrich Corn- 
hill. 194 pp. Second edition. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1896. 

Professor Cornhill is an orthodox Christian, 
holding the chair of Old Testament history in 
the University of Kénigsberg. Being at the 
same time a scientific man, he has devoted his 
life to the investigation of the religious evolu- 
tion of the Israelitic and Christian faiths. 
“The Prophets of Israel” contains popular 
sketches of Old Testament history written from 
this point of view. “The historical conditions 
and the contemporary environment of the 
various prophets are portrayed,” says the 
preface, “their significance, their peculiar 
original achievements are briefly character- 


ized, and finally the attempt is made to assign 
and establish for each prophet in the develop- 
mental process of the religion of Israel his 
logical and organic position —in what respect 
his influence was promotive, and in what re- 
spect reactionary; so that the book may be 
viewed as a brief sketch, giving only the salient 
and important outlines of the religious history 
of Israel from Moses down to the time of the 
Maccabees.” 
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ABOUT AUTHORS. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 


“Benjamin Swift.’— “Benjamin Swift,” 
author of “ Nancy Noon,” was born in Glas- 
gow, and is just twenty-five years old. His 
real name is William J. Patterson, and he is 
the son of a Glasgow physician. After school- 
days in Scotland and France, he studied litera- 
ture and philosophy at Glasgow University, 
and in 1894 was graduated M. A., with first- 
class honors in philosophy, taking a scholar- 
ship. He then studied German with Professor 
Ficke at Breslau, displaying singular profi- 
ciency in acquiring the language, and later he 
has lived in Italy, reading and studying in 
Italian at the monastery of Monte Oliveto, near 
Siena. 

Corelli.— The name of Marie Corelli is fre- 
quently supposed to be a pen-name, and the 
authorities of the British Museum are care- 
ful to put “pseudonym” against it in their 
catalogues. Nothing could be further from 
the fact. Miss Corelli has always signed her 
writings with her own legal name. She is of 
Italian extraction, which accounts for the glow- 
ing picturesqueness of her writings, and was 
adopted when a mere infant in arms by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the writer of “ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,” “ There’s a Good Time Coming,” and 
many other lyrics. She was brought up in 
seclusion, and educated by private governesses. 
Her childhood must have been somewhat dull 
and monotonous, as she had no playmates or 
companions of her own age, but she early 
formed a passionate attachment for books, and 
every moment of her recreation hours was 
spent in her adopted father’s study, where she 
had freedom to read whatever books she fan- 
cied. She had a very retentive memory, and 
by the time she was ten years old could local- 
ize any quotation from the plays of Shakes- 
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peare or any scene from the novels of Walter 
Scott. It was intended that she should adopt 
the musical profession, and, to complete her 
studies in music and other accomplishments, 
Miss Corelli was sent when a young girl to a 
French convent. 

Reared in a literary and artistic home, under 
the loving care of a litterateur like Dr. Mackay, 
and having for companion her step-brother, 
Eric Mackay, author of the “ Love Letters of a 
Violinist,” it is not surprising that literature 
eventually asserted its claim to Miss Corelli’s 
genius. She finally sent her first manuscript 
to the publishing firm of Bentley & Son. All 
the Readers of the firm, among whom at that 
time was Hall Caine, rejected it, but the late 
George Bentley, struck by the unusual ferocity 
of the criticisms upon the work, sent for the 
manuscript and read it himself, with the result 
that he accepted it. The original title was 
“ Uplifted,” but this was changed to the more 
attractive one of “ A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
for which Miss Corelli is indebted to her step- 
brother. The romance was published in 1885, 
and met with success from the first. 

“ The Vendetta,” her second effort, published 
in 1886, is founded upon actual occurrences 
which took place in Naples during the cholera 
in 1884, when a man, mistaken for dead, was 
buried alive, as in the case of the hero of the 
novel, Fabio Romani. 

Miss Corelli prides herself on managing her 
own literary business, and thinks that it is good 
for an author to make an occasional change of 
publisher. She always retains her own copy- 
rights, and as her books have a large and ever- 
increasing sale, her royalties produce one of 
the biggest literary incomes made to-day. 

In London Miss Corelli lives at her old 
home in the Longridge road, Kensington, where 
her adopted father, Dr. Mackay, died shortly 
after his “ Wee Rosebud” had burst into fame. 
The household is very simply ordered. Miss 
Vyver, the dear friend to whom Miss Corelli 
dedicated “ Thelma,” lives with her, and takes 
a great deal of the domestic management upon 
her shoulders. Miss Corelli rises at 8 o’clock, 
and by 9.30 is in her study at work. She 
breakfasts alone and undisturbed, and after 
breakfast works on till 2 o’clock, when the 


labor of the day is finished. After luncheon 
she goes out driving for two er three hours, 
and returns to 5 o’clock tea, at which time a 
few privileged friends know they can find her 
at home. 

She is a careful and methodical worker, 
never dictates her composition, and does not 
use atypewriter. It is her habit to write the 
first draft of her novels rapidly in pencil, after 
which she corrects and enlarges as she makes 
a “fair copy.” Her manuscript must be the 
delight of printers, for it is written in a bold, 
legible hand, and very few corrections are 
made in “ proof.” But though she copies, cor- 
rects, and revises all her literary work herself, 
she employs two secretaries to deal with the 
correspondence which reaches her from all 
parts of the world.— 7he Woman at Home. 

Fiske.— John Fiske, the historian, now in 
his fifty-fourth year, enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities in his youth for the acquisition of learn- 
ing by browsing at will in his father’s library. 
At seven he had read Rollin, Josephus, Gold- 
smith’s “ Greece,” Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
Milton. At eleven he made illustrations of the 
military movements described by Gibbon, Rob- 
ertson, Prescott, and Froissart by maps of his 
own construction. He was so enthusiastic 
about history that he actually fought with 
another boy about the result of the doubtful 
battle of Eylau. In mathematics, he had begun 
algebra at eight, and, five years later, had been 
through Euclid, trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry, and surveying. He began Latin at six 
and Greek at nine. At fifteen he could read 
Plato and Herodotus at sight. At the same 
time he became familiar with German and 
Italian. On applying to enter Harvard. at 
eighteen, he found that his work in all direc- 
tions was far in advance of the requirements 
for the degree of bachelor of arts.— San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

Jefferson.— A young Chicago matron told 
me a characteristic story about Joseph Jeffer- 
son the other evening. 

“ Several years ago,” said she, “when Mr. 
Jefferson was preparing his autobiography, he 
was obliged to do a great deal of the work while 
on tour. A publishing house with which I was 
connected at one time recommended me to him 
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as an amanuensis who had had considerable 
experience in the preparation of manuscript 
for publication, and I joined the actor in 
St. Louis. 

“Mr. Jefferson would spend several hours 
after the play in making notes of what he 
wanted me to say. The next afternoon he 
would dictate to me. Usually he would bring 
in a great collection of memoranda jotted down 
on envelopes and scraps of paper, and some- 
times he would appear with a newspaper whose 
margins would be literally covered with queer 
figures and hen-tracks. Walking up and down 
the floor, he would dictate to me slowly in that 
cracked Rip Van Winkle voice of his, and I 
could follow him easily on the typewriter. 

“One day when we met as usual for work at 
the Southern Hotel, he seemed to have pre- 
pared more elaborate notes than usual, and 
instead of walking about the room he sat down, 
quite a distance away from me, and began to 
dictate the chapter treating of his closing ex- 
periences in Australia. There was a pathetic 
quiver in his voice as he spoke of the many 
happy days he had spent in that far-away land, 
among comparative strangers, and added that 
he hoped his book would come to them as a 
sort of handgrasp between friends who would 
never meet again in this life. 

“It was very affecting. My eyes grew misty 
and I had to stop writing. Suddenly I felt a 
kindly hand on my head, and Mr. Jefferson’s 
voice said: ‘ That’s what I wanted. Cry all 
you want to, my girl. I cried myself last night 
when I wrote that, but I was afraid no one else 
would. I guess it will do.’” 
Herald. 

Hutton.— Laurence Hutton is contributing 
to St. Nicholas a series of reminiscences of 
his boyhood in New York, under the title of 
“ A Boy 1 Knew.” In the January S¢. Nicholas 
he has the following : — 

The Boy’s earliest attempts at versification 
were found, the other day, in an old desk, and 
at the end of almost half a century. The copy 
is in his own boyish, ill-spelled print; and it 
bears nodate. The present owner, his Aunt Hen- 
rietta, well remembers the circumstances and 
the occasion, however, having been an active 
agent in the acts the poem describes, although 


— Chicago Times- 


she avers that she had no hand in its composi-- 
tion. The original, it seems, was transcribed 
by The Boy upon the cover of a soap-box, 
which served as a headstone to one of the 
graves in his pets’ burying-ground, situated in 
the back-yard of the Hudson-street house, from 
which he was taken before he was nine years 
of age. The monument stood against the fence, 
and this is the legend it bore — rhyme, rhythm, 
meter, and orthography being carefully pre- 
served : — 


Three little kitens of our old cat 
Were berrid this day in this 
grassplat. 
They came to their deth in 
an old water pale, 
And after loosing their breth 
They were pulled out by 
the tale. 
These three little kitins have 
returned to their maker, 
And were put in the grave by 
The Boy, 
Undertaker. 


Thoreau. — As a writer Thoreau is by him- 
self. There are no other books like “ Walden” 
and the “ Week.” The reader may like them or 
leave them (unless he is pretty sure of himself 
he may be advised to try “‘ Walden” first ), he will 
find nowhere else the same combination of pure 
nature and austere philosophy. It is hardeven 
to see with what to compare them, or to con- 
ceive of any one else as having written them. 
If Marcus Aurélius, with half his sweetness of 
temper eliminated, and something of sharpness, 
together with liberal measures of cool intellect- 
uality injected, could have been united with 
Gilbert White rather less radically transformed, 
and if the resultant complex person had made 
it his business to write, we can perhaps imagine 
that his work would not have been in all respects 
unlike that of the sage of Walden; in saying 
which we have but taken a circuitous course 
back to our former position, that Thoreau was 
a man of his own kind. 

He was an author from the beginning. Of 
that, as he said himself, he was never in doubt. 
His ceaseless observation of nature — which 
some have decried as lacking purpose and 
method — and his daily journal were deliber- 
ately chosen means to thatend. “Here have I 
been these forty years learning the language of 
these fields that I may the better express my- 
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self.” This was what he aimed at, let his sub- 
ject be what it might,—to express himself. 
Few writers have ever treated their work more 
seriously, or studied their art more industri- 
ously. He talked sometimes, to be sure, as if 
there were no art about it. To listen to him in 
such a mood, one might suppose that the fact 
and the thought were the only things to be con- 
sidered, and language followed of itself. Such 
was neither his belief nor his practice. But he 
was one of the fortunate ones who by taking 
pains can produce an effect of easiness; who 
can recast and recast a sentence, and in the end 
leave it looking as if it had dropped from a 


running pen. — Bradford Torrey, in December 
Atlantic. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 





SPEECH AND SpeecH-READING FOR THE Dear. Illustrated. 
John Dutton Wright. Century (38 c.) for January. 

An American Composer: Epwarp A. MacDowsg tt. 
Henry T. Finck. Century (38 c. ) for January. 

Tue BALLAD Pogtry or IrgLAND. Rev. William Dollard. 
Donahoe’s Magazine ( 28 c.) for January. 

Emerson Stxty Years Arter—I. John Jay Chapman. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for January. 

CueerruL Yesterpays ( Reminiscences ). — III. 
Higginson. Atlantic (38 c. ) for January. 

MEMORIALS OF AMERICAN AuTHORS. Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin. Atlantic (38 c. ) for January. 

Literary LANDMARKS OF Rome. Illustrated. Laurence 
Hutton. Harfger's (38 c.) for January. 

A Boy I Knew ( Autobiography)—II. 
St. Nicholas (28 c.) for January. 

H. H. Konusaat. Walter Wellman. Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for January. 


T. W. 


Laurence Hutton, 


FREDERICK SAUNDERS OF THE AsTok Lisrary. George J. 
Manson. Bookman (23 c.) for January. 
On THE NATURALIZATION OF ForEIGN Worps. Brander 


Matthews. Bookman (23 cc.) for January. 

My Literary Heresies. Andrew Lang. Bookman (23 c.) 
for January. 

Necro Fotkitore anv Diatact. Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough. Arena (28 c.) for January. 

JoHanna Amsarosius. ‘‘ Chelifer.” 
January. 


Godey’s (13 ¢.) for 


BenjAMIN FRANKLIN. W. P. Trent. JIfcClure’s Magazine 
(13 c.) for January. 








Tue NewsPAPeR AND PERIODICAL Press OF FRANCE. 


Thomas B. Preston. Chautauguan (23 c.) for January. 

Frencu Literature oF To-pay. 
Chautauquan (23 c. ) for January. 

Tue Frencn Acapemy. Jeanette L. Gilder. Chautauguan 
(23 c.) for January. 

A Day witn Joun BurrovuGus, 
(13 c. ) for January 2. 


Henry Houssaye. 


‘*Spectator.”” Oxtlook 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


“Marian Douglas” is a familiar name to 
magazine readers; but comparatively few know 
that it is the pen name of Mrs. Annie Douglas 
Robinson, of Bristol, N. H. 


‘* Gabriel 








The real name of 
Gabriel Hepburn. 


Edward Randall Knowles, the poet, of 
Worcester, Mass., whom the Review of Re- 
views has termed “the rising poet of Catholi- 
cism in America,” is now slowly convalescing 
from an attack of double pneumonia at his 
summer home at West Sutton. Doctor 
Knowles has been favored with more distin- 
guished decorations from foreign sovereigns 
than any other American heretofore. Among 
them are: The high grade of Commander in 
the Order of St. Catharine of Mt. Sinai, an 
order which dates from the year 1063, ten years 
before the title of pope became restricted solely 
to the Roman pontiff; and the distinction of 
Grand Gordon of the Star of Anjouan. 


Setoun” is 


In “Stories of a Sanctified Town,” recently 
published by the Century Company, Miss Lucy 
S. Furman has told in a remarkably sprightly, 
attractive way more stories of the sanctified 
people in a little town down in Kentucky. 

Among the historical writers of South Caro- 
lina is Hon. W. A. Courtenay, whose writings 
are characterized by great care and elaborate 
research. The most recent work compiled by 
him is the “ Cowpens Centennial, 1781-1881,” 
which not only gives a full account of the cen- 
tennial celebration, but also contains a quantity 
of valuable revolutionary biographical matter. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson was among the 
speakers at the Cowpens Centennial. 

Gilson Willets has bought Romance from the 
Current Literature Publishing Company, and, 
beginning with the January number, will make 
it once more a story magazine. 
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The editors of the Crztic begin with the new 
year a monthly publication named “ Zhe Month 
in Literature, Art, and Life; Illustrated: A 
Journal of Cultivation.” The first issue has 
signed contributions by representative writers, 
more than twenty-five portraits, literary notes 
by “The Lounger,” book reviews, and com- 
ments on “The Fine Arts,” “The Drama,” 
and “ Music.” 


The Puritan, “a journal for gentlewomen,” 
is a new monthly published by Frank A. Mun- 
sey in New York. 


A new quarterly is the American Fournal 
of Theology, published by the University of 
Chicago. It will cover the whole field of the- 
ology, systematic, exegetical, and historical, and 
will admit only articles which make a real con- 
tribution to theological knowledge. 


The assets of the Arena Publishing Com- 
pany have been sold to William Craigg, repre- 
senting a syndicate. The publication of the 
Arena will be continued, with John Clark 
Ridpath and Mrs. Helen H. Gardener as 
editors. 

The Open Court (Chicago) changes its 
form with the January number, and will 
be hereafter a solid monthly, of the usual 
magazine size. Its subscription-price is so 
low that its work has been rendered possible 
only by the large private endowments of E. C. 
Hegeler, of La Salle, whose contributions to its 
support, the publishers say, have exceeded its 
net income by ninety-six per cent. 


Beginning with the February number, the 
Monthly Illustrator(New York) will be known 
by its old name, Home and Country. It will 
also be enlarged. 


Mrs. Rore?t’s magazine, Household News, 
has been absorbed by the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, for which Mrs. Rorer will write exclusively 
hereafter. 


George W. Cable has accepted the editorship 
of Current Literature. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Symposium, a monthly magazine, 
which Mr. Cable started, will be discontinued, 
and all the author’s time, outside of what is 
given to imaginative work, will be devoted to 
this new editorship. 


With the January number the Ladies’ Home 
Companion (Springfield, O.) changes its name 
to the Woman's Home Companion. The 
change, as the editors say, “is in the interest 
of common sense and good English.” 

Maine Outings, Portland, Me“, is dead. 


The Savoy, Aubrey Beardsley’s magazine, is 
dead. 


Book publishing seems to have reached a 
fixed limit in England, only sixty more books 
having been published in 1896 than in 1896, 
and only forty more in that year than in 1894. 
Last year 6,573 new books and editions were 
published, as against 6,516 in 1895, while the 
number of books published for the first time 
is 250 less than in 1895. The chief gains are 
in history, fiction, and poetry, while the losses 
are in travels, belles lettres, and miscellaneous 
works. 

The gold watch offered by the Cottager of 
Athol, Mass., as a prize in its bicycle short- 
story contest, was awarded to Rev. George T. 
Lemmon, Lake Placid, N. Y., for his story 
“Love A-Wheel.” Mr. Lemmon learned of 
the competition through the announcement of 
itin THE WRITER. 

The Christmas number of Harper's Round 
Tadle has a fac-simile of the manuscript of the 
poem, “ The Night Before Christmas,” with a 
portrait and sketch of the author, Dr. Clement 
Moore. 


Godey’s begins its 134th volume with the 
January number. Godey’s Lady’s Book was the 
first woman’s magazine established. 


In McClure’s Magazine for January are re- 
produced all the known portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin painted or drawn from life. There 
are fifteen of them, covering a period of thirty- 
one years. The same number has an article 
on Franklin by W. P. Trent. 


With the number bearing date January 2, 
the Living Age (formerly Littell’s Living Age) 
begins its two hundred and twelfth volume. 

In the January number of the Chausauguan, 
with the French Academy as a nucleus, French 
literature, past and present, is made the sub- 
ject of five articles, three of which are illus- 
trated. 
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